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ZENOVIA A. SOCHOR 


WAS BOGDANOV RUSSIA’S ANSWER TO GRAMSCI? 


Gramsci has received world-wide acclaim during the last decade while Bogdanov 
remains an obscure figure. Yet, these two theorists perceived similar problems 
in the process of revolutionary change and offered comparable solutions. Both 
were aware that it is possible to seize power without initiating the transition 
to socialism; both prescribed cultural change as the necessary dimension of 
revolutionary change. Both diverged considerably from the Leninist approach. 

This paper will explore some of the more striking similarities in the ideas 
of Bogdanov and Gramsci, and contrast them to Lenin’s ideas. Such a com¬ 
parative study serves to draw attention to Bogdanov’s thought, but more 
importantly, it challenges the commonly-held assumption that there is a 
wide disparity between Bolshevism and its more creative variant, Western 
Marxism. A comparision between Bogdanov’s and Gramsci’s views attests to 
the diversity in early Bolshevism and refutes the notion that an interest in 
‘subjective factors’ was the preserve of European Marxism . 1 Whatever the 
reasons for the Leninist, and eventually Stalinist, outcome, it cannot be 
attributed to a lack of ‘European’ ideas or alternatives. Bogdanov provided 
the Gramscian perspective within the Russian context. 

Lenin’s views are, of course, well-known, but they are employed here 
as a reference-point to highlight what is novel in Bogdanov’s and Gramsci’s 
thought . 2 It should be noted at the outset that, on a number of important 
questions, Lenin, Bogdanov, and Gramsci converged in their views. All three 
rejected a determinist Marxist position, exemplified by Gramsci’s somewhat 
mistaken exultation that the Bolshevik Revolution was a “revolution against 
Karl Marx’s Capital ”. 3 Bogdanov and Gramsci, in fact, preferred to consider 
Marxism as an expression of ‘laws of tendency’ rather than inevitable laws 
of development . 4 Taken as a whole, Lenin was more orthodox in his basic 
acceptance of Marxist philosophy while both Bogdanov and Gramsci looked 
to other political thinkers to supplement Marxist thought . 5 Bogdanov went 
so far as to adopt an empiriocritical and positivist point of view, which was 
emphatically rejected by Lenin and Gramsci . 6 

In terms of politics, all three supported the notion of the Party as the 
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‘conscious agent’ in the revolutionary process. All three accepted the necessity 
of strict discipline of the labor force, whether exacted by the leadership in 
the Party or by Taylorism in the industrial system. Bogdanov and Gramsci, 
however, expressed more concern for the disparity between the authoritarian 
implications of political struggle and the long-range goals of ‘comradely 
relations’ and collectivism. Bogdanov and Gramsci also were politically more 
radical and uncompromising in their attitudes toward parliamentary tactics. 
Gramsci, for example, was accused of being an Italian version of ‘otzovizm’, 
the boycott policy identified with Left Bolsheviks and Bogdanov. 7 Generally 
speaking, Gramsci was closest to a Bogdanovite position during his Ordine 
Nuovo period, when he emphasized cultural-educational work. Following 
the collapse of the Turin uprising in 1920, Gramsci edged nearer to a Leninist 
position, with a new appreciation of Lenin’s stress on the Party and armed 
insurrection. 

Chronologically, of course, Bogdanov preceded Gramsci, and it is entirely 
possible, although difficult to prove, that Gramsci was familiar with Bogdanov’s 
ideas. 8 The two Party schools organized by Bogdanov in 1909—11 took 
place in Bologna and Capri; hence, something of Bogdanov’s work was pro¬ 
bably known in Italian Party circles. Perhaps it was not entirely coincidental 
that at the Socialist Youth Congress held in Bologna, Tasca, Gramsci’s early 
mentor in the Socialist Party, appeared as an ardent advocate of a program 
of culture and education for the working class. Parallel to the ProletkuVt 
activities in the Soviet Union, Gramsci, Togliatti, and Tasca founded ajournal, 
Ordine Nuovo , in 1919, as a weekly ‘review of socialist culture’. Gramsci, 
referring to this period, recalled that “the only sentiment which united us, 
in our meetings ... was based on a vague enthusiasm for a vague proletarian 
culture”. 9 A specific point of contact took place in 1920, when an Italian 
delegation attended a meeting in Moscow, immediately after the Second 
Comintern Congress, to establish an International Bureau of ProletkuVt . 10 
Finally, Gramsci lived in Moscow between May 1922 and December 1923, 
and was no doubt exposed to some of the trends and debates within the 
Bolshevik Party. 11 

Whether Gramsci actually read any of Bogdanov’s works or approved of 
them is a moot point. Of direct relevance to this paper is not the ancestry 
of ideas but the parallel development of ideas. Since a discussion of the 
entire range of ideas espoused by Bogdanov and Gramsci is beyond the con¬ 
fines of an article, we will compare their ideas in relationship to one central 
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problem in Marxism: the transformation of the proletariat. This is a problem 
which agitated all three theoreticians under consideration. It stemmed from a 
host of questions left unanswered by Marx. Since consciousness was at the 
core of Marx’s thought, how precisely would the proletariat acquire it? Would 
this be a spontaneous process? Would the proletariat require assistance? 

Two strikingly different images of the proletariat occur in a Marxist 
scenario: the physically and psychologically debilitated proletariat in the pre¬ 
revolutionary period, versus the fully competent and conscious creator of 
the new socialist order in the post-revolutionary period. Clearly there is a 
hiatus between the two. Marx viewed the closing of this gap largely as a 
spontaneous process, as a by-product of changes in the economic base of 
society, reinforced and crystallized by revolutionary struggle. 12 This rather 
vague formulation led some analysts to conclude that Marx “deliberately 
sidesteps the question of the revolutionary practice which will turn a mere 
fragment of a man into a fully developed individual”. 13 Another analyst 
sees a ‘leap of faith’ in Marx’s assertion that the proletariat would success¬ 
fully undertake the construction of the socialist order, since “Marx nowhere 
seeks to prove that the worker is, in fact, fitted for the role assigned to 
him.” 14 

Marxists succeeding Marx could not avoid confronting the problem of the 
transformation of the proletariat. We will examine in this paper how Lenin, 
Bogdanov, and Gramsci perceived this dilemma and how they proposed to 
overcome the hiatus between the existing and projected proletariat. In 
particular, we will address three aspects of the problem: (1) the role of 
intellectuals; (2) the organizations proposed for cultural-educational work: 
and on a broader level, (3) the relationship between cultural change and the 
transition to socialism. 

I. ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUALS 

Surveying the status of the Russian working class, Lenin was more than 
dubious about the spontaneous transformation of the proletariat. Neither 
the ‘school of capitalism’ nor the revolutionary struggle produced a sufficient¬ 
ly altered proletariat. Left to its own efforts, Lenin lamented, the proletariat 
developed only a “trade-union consciousness”. 15 Spontaneity ‘overwhelms’ 
consciousness and introduces myopic arguments that “a kopeck added to 
the ruble [is] worth more than Socialism and politics”. 16 
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Lenin offered a remedy which would at least circumvent the problem, if 
not solve it. Since working-class consciousness did not arise of its own accord, 
the proletariat would have to look to ‘professional revolutionaries’ for assis¬ 
tance. These were the vanguard of the working class, composed of the most 
‘conscious elements’ from among the workers and sympathetic ‘bourgeois 
intellectuals’. They would assume the leadership of the proletariat and guide 
the “spontaneous awakening of the masses”. Above all, they would ensure 
that the working class was not diverted from its real goal, which was not 
simply the settlement of a particular grievance but the overthrow of the 
entire system. 17 

Bogdanov and Gramsci readily accepted the premise that spontaneity 
alone did not transform the proletariat nor that it necessarily resulted in 
change in the desired direction. They objected, however, to Lenin’s some¬ 
what contrived solution, which superimposed bourgeois intellectuals on the 
workers’ movement. 

Gramsci had no quarrel with relying on intellectuals as such. “Critical 
self-consciousness means, historically and politically, the creation of an 
elite of intellectuals”. Even more emphatically, he asserted, “there is no 
organization without intellectuals”. 18 The major difference, from Gramsci’s 
point of view, was that the intellectuals should originate in the working 
class; they should be ‘organic intellectuals’. 19 Gramsci hoped that intellec¬ 
tuals, who were expressly nurtured from within the ranks of the working 
class, would play an innovative and leading role, but at the same time would 
“remain in contact” with the masses, “to become, as it were, the whalebone 
in the corset”. 20 

Along similar lines, Bogdanov questioned the long-term effect of depend¬ 
ing upon forces external to the working class: would this not reinforce the 
submissiveness of the proletariat? While Bogdanov acknowledged that bour¬ 
geois intellectuals rendered service to the proletariat, he hastened to add 
that intellectuals who genuinely adopted the workers’ point of view were as 
rare as ‘white crows’. More typically, intellectuals imparted their own ‘individ¬ 
ualist’ habits of thought and behavior within working class organizations, 
since collectivism and equality were not native to their expreience. Stirred 
by these misgivings, Bogdanov counseled the working class not to place its 
trust in outside classes but to “verify everyone and everything in its own 
mind, with its general class-consciousness”. The liberation of the workers, 
to be authentic, had to be “a matter for the workers themselves”. 21 
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Bogdanov and Gramsci were far more inclined to aid the workers than 
to act for them, as Lenin was apt to do. Possibly this was due to their involve¬ 
ment with workers at the grass-roots level. Unlike Lenin, Bogdanov and 
Gramsci were active in workers’ circles, thereby gaining an appreciation 
of the concrete needs and desires of the workers, as well as their range of 
abilities and limitations. One of Bogdanov’s comrades commented that 
this experience convinced Bogdanov that workers were perfectly capable 
of “engaging independently in creative scholarly and ideological work”, 
a view which “fundamentally contradicted Lenin’s doctrine on spontaneity 
and consciousness”. 22 

Gramsci’s point of departure also was a rather sanguine appraisal of worker 
capabilities. He believed that “each man ... carries on some form of intel¬ 
lectual activity, that is, he is a ‘philosopher’, an artist, a man of taste, he 
participates in a particular conception of the world”. 23 What Gramsci 
envisaged was some form of interaction between ‘spontaneity’ and ‘conscious 
leadership’, meaning that the popular conception of the world, which men 
developed spontaneously, had to be “ educated , directed, purged of extraneous 
contaminations” by the more conscious elements, by the intellectuals. 24 

It is quite clear that Gramsci’s and Bogdanov’s solutions to the problem 
of consciousness implied a rather lengthy and protracted process of trans¬ 
forming the proletariat. Whether it was to develop ‘organic intellectuals’ 
or to increase proletarian self-reliance, a remedial educative course of action 
was indispensable. Lenin’s solution, on the other hand, suggested a short¬ 
cut to the consciousness-raising process. The “substitution of party for class 
as the motive force of revolution”, was, according to one scholar, “Lenin’s 
most distinctive innovation in revolutionary theory and practice” 25 None¬ 
theless, it had a manipulative and elitist connotation, argues a critic. Con¬ 
sciousness came to denote “any willingness on the part of the workers to 
follow the commands of the party”. Nor were the negative implications 
eliminated after the October Revolution: “the original mission of the 
vanguard, that of raising the masses to consciousness, tended to be forgotten 
because of the more immediate problem of keeping the party in power”. 26 

Precisely this concern motivated Bogdanov and Gramsci in pushing for 
a concerted effort to educate and raise the general level of the workers. 
With this orientation in mind, we shall take a closer look at the organizational 
schemes proposed by Bogdanov and Gramsci to bolster the transformation 
of the proletariat. 
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II. CULTURAL-EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Gramsci’s earliest foray in translating his ideas on worker education into a 
specific effort took the form of ‘Clubs of Moral Life’, organized in 1917. 
These clubs, although short-lived, had the lofty aim of accustoming young 
people in the socialist movement “to dispassionate discussion about social 
and ethical problems”. 27 What is particularly interesting is Gramsci’s felt 
need to create an organization specifically devoted to cultural work, which 
was, at the same time, separate from organizations engaged in direct political 
work. These were, in Gramsci’s view, both legitimate but distinct activities. 
Another attempt to institute political education of the workers came in 
1919 with the founding of the ‘School of Culture and Propaganda’, in Turin. 
Through a series of lecture-courses on historical and theoretical topics, 
Gramsci and his fellow organizers hoped to extend the revolutionary and 
educational program of the Ordine Nuovo, and to supplement the technical 
skills which the workers were acquiring in the Labor Schools. 28 Yet another 
effort was made in 1920 by Gramsci and Zino Zini, to create ‘Institutes of 
Proletarian Culture’, directly modeled on the Russian ProletkuVt , although 
little is known about the work or duration of the institutes 29 It may very 
well be that Gramsci found in the ProletkuVt movement a source of inspira¬ 
tion, or at least, justification for his own cultural-educational program. He 
published, for example, an article by Lunacharsky on proletarian culture 
in II Grido , claiming that a ‘great similarity’ existed between “the moral and 
intellectual conditions of the two proletariats, the Italian and the Russian”. 30 
An interesting point is made by one scholar who argues that Gramsci’s knowl¬ 
edge of Lenin’s work was extremely limited until 1921, and that until then, 
for Gramsci, Leninism was “reduced to the manifestoes and slogans of the 
Communist International, or the cultural politics of Lunacharsky”. 31 

Gramsci’s most original contribution to the whole idea of worker educa¬ 
tion, however, lay in the Factory Councils (although these too Gramsci mis¬ 
takenly believed were patterned after a Russian institution - the Soviets). 32 
Factory Councils formed the nub of his ideas on how to transform the 
proletariat and how to usher in the transition to socialism. By organizing 
themselves into committees at the factory, and involving themselves in the 
decision-making process in industrial production, workers would, Gramsci 
foretold, develop a ‘Communist psychology’ and become aware of their 
“capacity to produce and exercise sovereignty ... without need for the 
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capitalist and an indefinite delegation of political power”. 33 This is because 
Councils 

give the workers direct responsibility for production, provide them with an incentive to 
improve their work, instill a conscious and voluntary discipline, and create a producers’ 
mentality - the mentality of a creator of history. 34 

From Gramsci’s viewpoint, not only would Factory Councils encourage a 
change in self-perception but also they would imitate the workers’ state, 
albeit in molecular form: they would act as units of workers’ control, foster 
worker solidarity, and teach workers essential managerial and technical 
skills. As such, Gramsci believed Factory Councils constituted the “first 
concrete indication of the communist revolution in Italy”. 35 

There is no institutional equivalent to Gramsci’s Factory Councils in 
Bogdanov’s work, although some of the underlying ideas were held in 
common. Bogdanov, too, felt that socialism would elude the workers unless 
a change in attitudes and in authority relations took place, particularly in 
the workshop but also in other spheres of social life. Bogdanov believed, 
however, that advanced technology would transform relations of production, 
creating conditions which would eliminate the gap between the ordinary 
worker and the engineer, and give rise to a ‘new consciousness’. Most signifi¬ 
cantly, Bogdanov thought, these developments would lay the groundwork 
for a ‘new comradely discipline’, activated by the ‘will of the collective’ and 
governed by considerations of competence rather than power relations. 36 

It is worth noting that both Bogdanov and Gramsci had an enormous 
faith in technology, as in fact, did most socialists at the time. With extensive 
automation and economic planning, Bogdanov predicted the proletarian 
state would function as a “giant statistical Bureau”, organizing and distribut¬ 
ing labor efforts in a scientific way. 37 Bogdanov’s ‘technological bent’ was 
echoed in Gramsci’s ‘productional bent’, as can be seen in Gramsci’s designa¬ 
tion of the factory as “the cell of a new State”, and in his vision of a Com¬ 
munist society “organized on the model of a large engineering works”. 38 
Despite Gramsci’s emphasis on a “new pattern of economic life and work 
techniques”, 39 he, nevertheless, saw virtue in an eminently capitalist technique, 
i.e. Taylorism. 40 This attitude was shared to varying degrees of enthusiasm 
by Lenin and Bogdanov. 41 All three advocated a disciplined, efficient, and 
industrious labor force, and did not shirk from the use of ‘Americanism’ in 
transforming the backward working class of Russia or Italy. 
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Bogdanov’s proposals for cultural change, however, did not stop there. 
He rejected a purported similarity between proletarian and labor culture; 42 
he envisaged a change in the entire sphere of ideas and knowledge, and not 
merely an inculcation of a Communist ‘work ethic’. Despite his faith in the 
beneficial consequences of advanced technology, Bogdanov was not convinced 
that the ‘new consciousness’ would be bom unassisted. If anything, he argued 
that cultural change lagged behind technological change, 43 and posed obsta¬ 
cles to the complete transformation of an emergent class. The proletariat 
was still guided by ‘ideological remnants’ from the past, by attitudes suited 
to the bourgeoisie, but not the proletariat. These included, among others, 
individualism, authoritarianism, competitiveness, and divisiveness — all ‘fetish- 
isms’ which had to be purged if the proletariat were truly to be liberated 44 
For this reason, Bogdanov considered the existing concept of a socialist 
revolution to be unduly restrictive — it was reduced to a “revolution of 
property, a change of rulers”, whereas, in fact, the revolution should be 
perceived as 

a creative revolution of world culture, with spontaneous education and struggle of 
social forms replaced by conscious creation - a matter of a new class logic, new methods 
of unifying forces, new methods of thinking 45 

Toward this end, together with Lunacharsky and Gorky, Bogdanov organized 
two Party schools in Capri and Bologna during the pre-revolutionary period. 
The Party schools consisted of a series of lecture-courses, intended to provide 
workers with at least a smattering of knowledge in several fields (e.g., political 
economy, history, literature), and some training in basic organizational 
skills (e.g. writing speeches, preparing political pamphlets). 46 A more substan¬ 
tive effort followed after the October Revolution, when Bogdanov and 
Lunacharsky founded ProletkuVt , a mass organization of 400000 members, 
with its own administrative apparatus, factory cells, and a network of studios. 
The express purpose of ProletkuVt was to revolutionize the cultural sphere 
as a complement to changes being undertaken in the political and economic 
spheres. As a first step, the studios, the most prominent unit in ProletkuVt , 
attempted to inaugurate new forms of art, created by the workers them¬ 
selves 47 

More important than the direct results — the novels, plays, posters, which 
were admittedly tentative and meager, were the indirect results - the changes 
in the proletariat. What counted was the very process of creating these early 
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products of proletarian culture. The methods of work were designed to 
foster desired characteristics, such as collectivism in place of individualism, 
and universalism rather than ‘narrow specialization’. Proletkul’t adherents 
fervently believed that art contained cognitive as well as esthetic functions, 
and that by engaging in artistic endeavours, workers would begin to develop 
initiative, originality, and creativity. Moreover, they hoped the worker - 
as-artist would break free of the elitist notion that certain types of activities, 
epitomized by the arts, were reserved for intellectuals. Neither the work¬ 
place nor a formal educational program acted upon the psyche as ProletkuVt 
sought to do, attempting to instill a new self-esteem in workers’ perceptions 
of themselves. 48 

Cultural transformation, moreover, was not limited to the work performed 
in the ProletkuVt studios, according to Bogdanov’s overall scheme. He assumed 
it would proceed on several levels and would include, at a minimum, the 
work being done in the numerous ProletkuVt journals, in the Proletarian 
University, and in other institutes of learning. Eventually all of past culture 
would be submitted to a critical review, and a new proletarian culture, 
encompassing philosophy, arts, and sciences, would emerge. 49 To those 
who objected that Bogdanov’s plans were too ambitious and that the prole¬ 
tariat was already too burdened with physical work to take on the additional 
task of creating a proletarian culture, Bogdanov retorted with the following 
comment: 

And if [proletarian culture] were beyond one’s strength - the working class would have 
nothing to count on, except the transition from one enslavement to another - from 
under the yoke of capitalists to the yoke of engineers and the educated. 50 

Whatever the merits of that argument, it cannot be said that Bogdanov’s, 
or Gramsci’s, ideas were put fully to the test. ProletkuVt studios turned into 
a conspicuous but brief experiment, cut short by Lenin in 1921, partly 
because of continuing mistrust of Bogdanov, partly because Lenin considered 
them frivolous in the face of more pressing needs. 51 Factory Councils, in 
similar fashion, remained more a blueprint than a reality, as the unsuccessful 
Turin uprising convinced Gramsci of the need to rely on more orthodox 
‘Leninist’ methods and institutions. 

Even if preliminary, considerable nuances emerge from these efforts. 
Through the Factory Councils, Gramsci hoped to develop the managerial 
skills of the workers and to instill a new ‘producer’s mentality’. Bogdanov, 
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on the other hand, aimed at something broader and more illusive in the 
Proletkul’t studios - the creation of a proletarian culture, the development 
of multi-dimensional capabilities and interests of the workers. 

What these diverse efforts had in common was the active pursuit of new 
modes of thought and behavior on the part of the workers. The emphasis 
was on self-change, with organizations designed to assist in this process. In 
addition, Bogdanov and Gramsci stressed an explicit cultural-educational 
program because they perceived culture as a vital source of influence on a 
person’s make-up, and not merely as an embellishment or subsidiary phenom¬ 
enon. For Gramsci, the whole point of education was not to accumulate 
‘encyclopaedic knowledge’, but to achieve consciousness and command of 
self. Culture, Gramsci wrote, is 

organization, discipline of one’s inner self, a coming to terms with one’s own personality; 
it is the attainment of a higher awareness, with the aid of which one succeeds in under¬ 
standing one’s own historical value, one’s own function in life, one’s own rights and 
obligations. 52 

From a slightly different point of view, that of society rather than that of 
the individual, Bogdanov complained that the ‘place and function’ of ideology 
in the ‘system of life’ was barely appreciated. There was a common thread 
to “speech, cognition, art, customs, law, rules of propriety, and morals”, 
namely, that they “regulated and controlled all of the practical life of society”. 
In other words, culture had an ‘organizational function’, and unless the 
proletarian devised his own ‘organizational tools’ (proletarian culture), he 
would not gain independence and self-mastery. 53 

To grasp the significance attached to cultural-educational work by Bogdanov 
and Gramsci, in contrast to the relative indifference on the part of Lenin, 
at least during the pre-revolutionary period, it is necessary to turn to a con¬ 
sideration of their views on cultural change in relationship to the revolutionary 
process as a whole. 

III. CULTURAL CHANGE AND THE TRANSITION TO SOCIALISM 

Lenin was undaunted in his belief that the seizure of power was the single 
most important goal for the proletariat; all other considerations were sub¬ 
servient to this goal. Consequently, whatever energies were expended on the 
education and training of the proletariat, they were invariably linked to 
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political struggle. Anything which distracted the proletariat from this central 
concern was considered a waste of time. Lenin expressed annoyance and 
impatience when “pedagogics were confused with questions of politics and 
organization”. Undeniably, workers had to be raised to the level of intellec¬ 
tuals “in regard to party activity”, but in other respects, it was “not so easy 
and not so imperative”. The appropriate cultural task was to “assist every 
capable worker to become a professional agitator, organizer, propagandist, 
literature distributor”. 54 

Looking back at this period, Trotsky noted Lenin’s “tense concentration 
on his goal”, his total absorption with “concrete, direct, immediate work 
toward the practical aim of speeding the outbreak of the revolution and of 
securing its victory”. Lenin was not interested in “ ‘general’ literary-revolu¬ 
tionary work”, but in building, in the shortest possible time, an ideological 
and organizational base for the revolution. 55 

Within Lenin’s framework, socialism proceeded in a series of stages, with 
specific tasks allocated to each stage. There was a clear demarcation point 
between capitalism and the transition to socialism, which consisted of the 
seizure of power. The transitional period was, in fact, predicated on the 
seizure of power. Other prerequisites to socialism, such as a high level of 
economic development and a mature working class, could be fulfilled during 
the transitional period. 

In contrast, to Bogdanov as well as to Gramsci, socialism did not represent 
a series of stages, but a continuum. The seizure of power was one political 
moment in a lengthy process of revolutionary change. By implication, there¬ 
fore, the transition to socialism had its genesis under capitalism and the 
socialist revolution was the culmination of all the changes preceding it. In 
Bogdanov’s words, “socialist development will be crowned with socialist 
revolution”. 56 

Bogdanov, in particular, protested that the socialist effort would be 
undermined if goals were compartmentalized and some were relegated to the 
distant future. He saw this as a problem which originated in Marx’s own 
analysis: “According to the old concept [of the 1850’s] ... socialism first 
conquers and then is implemented; up to its victory, it is not a reality, it 
does not exist, it is simply the ‘ultimate goal’ ”. 57 Consequently, Bogdanov 
advocated the conscious cultivation of socialist prerequisites prior to the 
seizure of power. As he pointed out, between the realm of necessity and 
the realm of freedom lay “not a leap, but a difficult path”. 58 
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Gramsci lodged a similar complaint, declaring that “a lucid and precise 
awareness of the end is not accompanied by a comparably lucid and precise 
awareness of the means that are needed at the present moment to achieve 
that end”. 59 Both he and Bogdanov rejected the seizure of power as the 
sole focal point. Socialism, to Bogdanov, was not simply a question of a 
“massive outburst of will” or of “winning the battle”. 60 The revolution, 
Gramsci argued, was not a “thaumaturgical act, but a dialectical process of 
historical development”. 61 

In playing down the seizure of power as the basic problem of revolution, 
Bogdanov and Gramsci suggest a potential point of convergence with Berns¬ 
tein’s ‘revisionism’. 62 Certainly, Bernstein shifted attention from a cataclys¬ 
mic episode associated with the revolutionary seizure of power to a non¬ 
violent, evolutionary series of measures. He believed the new society could 
not be introduced ready-made by decree but had to build on elements initiated 
under capitalism. In this spirit, Bernstein declared, “what is generally called 
the ultimate goal of socialism is nothing to me; the movement is every thing” 63 

As is well-known, orthodox Marxists launched a barrage of criticisms in 
response. Bernstein, they argued, underestimated the revolutionary moment 
and suggested a complacent policy, rather than preparing the workers for the 
unavoidable clash and conquest of power. Interestingly, Bogdanov was 
also accused of minimizing or ignoring the inevitability of revolutionary 
struggle and of “qualitative leaps” 64 Neither did Gramsci escape being 
denounced for ‘reformism’ and for ‘social-democratic’ rather than Communist 
views by some of his fellow Communists 65 

The resemblance between Bernstein, on the one hand, and Bogdanov and 
Gramsci, on the other, should not be overdrawn, even if all three did empha¬ 
size socialist transformation as a process more than an event, and a process 
which begins under capitalism. In the final analysis, Bernstein advocated a 
gradual reform of capitalism, while Bogdanov and Gramsci promoted a 
gradual implementation of socialism. This was an important difference in 
orientation. To Bogdanov and Gramsci, the destructive aspect of revolution, 
the violent overthrow of the bourgeois state, was unavoidable; the point was 
it had to be accompanied by a creative aspect, the building of the proletarian 
state. 

Both Bogdanov and Gramsci recognized that the conquest of power 
was itself not a panacea. In no case can Zusammenbruch (revolution) be a 
moment of “direct creation of a new technology and a new ideology, but 
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must be ready in the productively-developed class”. Indeed, Bogdanov con¬ 
tinued, unless the ascendant class were fully prepared for its new role, the 
seizure of power could prove to be a retrogressive act. 66 Even leadership under 
the Communist Party, and conquest of power by the Communist Party, 
would not necessarily guarantee a new socialist order, attested Gramsci. In 
fact, the worst possible scenario could occur, with the revolution “degenerating 
pathetically into a new parliament of schemers, talkers, and irresponsibles” 67 
Precisely for this reason, preliminary constructive work had to be initiated 
under capitalism. This is the idea Bogdanov had in mind when he noted that 
the struggle against capitalism could not be equated with the struggle for 
socialism. The former was largely confined to the political arena, while the 
latter involved the “creation of new elements of socialism in the proletariat 
itself, in its internal relations, and in its conditions of everyday life” 68 
Bogdanov and Gramsci alike drew inspiration from the example set by the 
Enlightenment and specifically, the work of the French encyclopedistes in 
the period prior to the French revolution. To Gramsci, the Enlightenment 
represented “a magnificent revolution in itself”; it provided Europe with 
a “bourgeois spiritual International in the form of a unified consciousness”, 
and was the “best possible preparation for the bloody revolt that followed 
in France” 69 Bogdanov, no less enthusiastic, prescribed cultural transfor¬ 
mation as an indispensable component of the proletarian revolution. The 
Proletarian University would issue “leaders of the proletariat”, who would 
fulfill the roles of Diderot and the encyclopedistes , by preparing a ‘Proletarian 
Encyclopedia’. By this Bogdanov meant they would examine the unstated 
premises in all spheres of knowledge, making revisions and changes as appro¬ 
priate, to ensure compliance with the workers’ class point of view, much the 
same way as, he assumed, the bourgeois class had done. 70 

Also drawing on historical analogies, Gramsci observed that cultural 
change was an indicator of revolution, and perhaps a prerequisite. “Every 
revolution has been preceded by an intense labor of criticism, by the diffu¬ 
sion of culture and the spread of ideas amongst masses of men who are at 
first resistant”. 71 With this as a point of departure, Gramsci became convinced 
that the proletariat had to secure hegemony, that is, “moral and intellectual 
leadership”, prior to the seizure of power. “A social group can, and indeed 
must, already exercise ‘leadership’ before winning governmental power (this 
indeed is one of the principal conditions for the winning of such power)”. 72 
This implied, according to one scholar, that the working class could not 
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expect to play a role in history without creating its own Weltanschauung , 
without first establishing its claim to be a ruling class in the political, cultural, 
and ethical fields. 73 For Gramsci, the basic problem of revolution was not 
political insurrection but “how to make a hitherto subaltern class believe in 
itself as a potential ruling class and credible as such to other classes”. 74 

Although Gramsci expressly acknowledged his debt to Lenin in developing 
his concept of hegemony, it seems that Gramsci meant something quite distinct 
from Lenin’s dictatorship of the proletariat. Rather than a relationship based 
largely on power and force,hegemony involved a consensual relationship, with 
a minimum use of force. One commentator contends that Gramsci went “far 
beyond Lenin in seeing hegemony as a political and cultural predominance of 
the working class and its party aimed at securing the ‘spontaneous’ adherence 
of other groups”. 75 This adherence would be obtained through a process of 
persuasion and education, since “every relationship of ‘hegemony’ ”, Gramsci 
asserted, “is necessarily an educational relationship”. 76 

While not as developed as in Gramsci’s analysis, the concept of hegemony 
was not absent from Bogdanov’s lexicon, 77 as can be seen in the political 
platform of the Vpered group, with which Bogdanov was affiliated. “General 
cultural hegemony” was the necessary complement to “political hegemony”, 
the platform contended, and Bolshevism should be understood not only as 
a political movement but also as a socio-cultural movement. Indeed, the 
‘latent precondition’ for Bolshevik victory was the creation of a proletarian 
culture “within the framework of present-day society”, a culture which 
was “stronger and more structured than the culture of the declining bourgeois 
classes”. 78 Bogdanov warned that socialism would be possible only when 
the proletariat would be able to oppose the “old cultural world” with its 
own political force, its economic plan, and its “new world of culture, with 
its new, higher methods”. 79 

For cultural hegemony to be achieved, or at least initiated, prior to the 
seizure of power, institutional props were required. Bogdanov and Gramsci 
expected worker organizations to fill this demand, and exhorted them to adopt 
a prefigurative role. The Party, to Bogdanov, was not merely an instrument 
for seizing power; it was also the nucleus of the new society. According to 
Bogdanov’s line of reasoning, a strong, well-disciplined, well-organized ‘van¬ 
guard Party’ was necessary but not sufficient. What was needed was ‘internal 
strength’, mutual ties and solidarity among the workers, thereby creating in 
embryonic form the comradely relations of the future socialist society. 
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A conscious comradely organization of the working class in the present and a socialist 
organization of all of society in the future - these are different moments of one and the 
same process, different degrees of one and the same phenomenon. 80 

Bogdanov was not satisfied that the Party was moving in this direction. 
On the contrary, he detected in the Party’s internal relations a reinforcement 
of the habits of passive submission and weakness of initiative already instilled 
by the capitalist production process and its attendant culture. Admittedly, 
a certain amount of ‘authoritarian discipline’, of blind adherence to leaders, 
and of centralization, was an inevitable result of class struggle. This was all 
the more reason, Bogdanov contended, to counteract the authoritarian 
tendency by promoting areas of collectivism and comradely relations, because 
new attitudes and new authority relations would not arise deus ex machina 
after the revolution. 81 

Gramsci also believed there had to be elements of continuity in worker 
associations before and after the revolution, and he was as skeptical as 
Bogdanov that the Party was adequately attuned to tasks beyond the seizure 
of power. Eventually, he accepted the more limited but critical role of the 
Party in waging political battle, turning instead to the Factory Councils as 
the ‘model of the proletarian state’. Councils were “the most effective organ 
for mutual education and for developing the new social spirit”, Gramsci 
concluded 82 From his point of view, the Party functioned within the confines 
of bourgeois society, but the Factory Councils already prefigured the organi¬ 
zational structure of socialist society. 83 

The reservation toward the Party was reflected in a similar reservation 
toward trade unions. Without denying the importance of the discipline and 
organization instilled by trade unions, Bogdanov and Gramsci claimed that 
trade unions were governed by the rules of capitalist society. Gramsci insisted 
that trade unions could not become “the instrument for a radical renovation 
of society”. They were by nature ‘competitive, not Communist’; they secured 
economic gains and provided the proletariat with ‘skilled bureaucrats’, but 
offered “no scope for the selection of proletarian individuals who are capable 
and worthy of running society”. 84 In almost identical terms, Bogdanov 
complained that trade unions were permeated with ‘fetishisms’ such as private 
property, individualism, legal and moral norms; they acted on the basis of 
competition within the market and on the basis of compromise within the 
political arena. The English and American trade unions, for example, under¬ 
stood organization as a collection of individuals, not a collectivity, as far as 
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Bogdanov was concerned. They reflected the existing culture rather than foster¬ 
ing new attitudes and values. In this capacity, Bogdanov argued, they could 
not serve as adequate transitional forms for the construction of socialism. 85 

It is interesting to recall that Lenin had a much more positive estimate of 
trade unions after the revolution, and even assigned to them an educational 
function: 

The trade unions are not state organizations, not organizations for coercion, they are 
educational organizations, organizations that enlist, that train; they are schools, schools 
of administration, schools of management, schools of Communism.” 

He insisted that during the transitional period the proletariat had to make 
use of the instruments “capitalism has left us”. Nevertheless, there was an 
ambivalence in Lenin’s thinking, since the trade unions were considered a 
“reservoir of state power” as well as an intermediary link between the Party 
and the masses (as ‘transmission belts’). The duality was resolved in favor of 
the former function, the trade unions soon becoming vehicles for implement¬ 
ing state policy and enforcing discipline of the labor force. 86 

Bogdanov’s and Gramsci’s qualms about the existing worker organizations 
prompted both of them to look elsewhere, ProletkuVt in one instance, and 
Factory Councils in the other. 87 It is important to bear in mind that Bogdanov 
and Gramsci founded these organizations to supplement, not to replace, 
the existing ones. In fact, both envisaged an organizational triad in socialist 
society, and attempted, with varying degrees of success, to define their 
separate roles. 88 Bogdanov and his adherents were the most clear-cut; they 
believed the Party should predominate in the political sphere, the trade 
unions in the economic sphere, and ProletkuVt in the cultural sphere. Such 
a scheme would have the dual advantage of dispersing the authoritarian 
tendency and of granting autonomy to ProletkuVt , 89 

The assumption underlying the institutional arrangement, shared by 
Bogdanov and Gramsci, was that the ‘cultural front’ was a legitimate area 
of effort and concern, on par with the political and economic fronts. This 
is consonant with their conviction that cultural change was an essential, and 
overlooked, component of the transition to socialism. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

If a comparison between Bogdanov and Gramsci has not seemed readily 
apparent heretofore, it is at least partly due to Bogdanov’s forgotten status, 
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which is only being corrected now. In addition, scholars who link Bogdanov’s 
name with positivism may be skeptical of the validity of a comparison between 
the two theorists, given Gramsci’s disdain for positivism. On the face of it, 
this philosophical difference places Bogdanov and Gramsci poles apart. 
Bogdanov’s identification with positivism, however, has been overdrawn and 
has for too long submerged his other original and iconoclastic ideas. Once 
we move beyond blanket descriptions, we see that Bogdanov and Gramsci 
in fact subscribe to a similar core of ideas, as this paper has attempted to 
demonstrate. 

Gramsci is particularly interesting as a point of comparison because he 
stands somewhere between Lenin and Bogdanov. Gramsci remained a ‘Leninist’ 
in his staunch support for the Party and in his belief in the ‘primacy of 
politics’. The self-transformation of the proletariat which Gramsci advocated 
was inherent in political struggle, not apart from it. This standpoint was 
undoubtedly related to Gramsci’s position in the Party; his political life 
was interwoven with Party life, in contrast to Bogdanov, who was expelled 
from the Party and, as a result, focused on non-Party activities. 

Gramsci became a ‘Bogdanovite’ in so far as he looked beyond the seizure 
of power to discern the elements of a ‘complete revolution’. Both Bogdanov 
and Gramsci were dissatisfied with formal definitions of socialism, which 
stressed public ownership of the means of production and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. They searched for a more dynamic definition, one which 
penetrated to the core of socialism, and thought they found their answer in 
the cultural realm, in the complex of social relations. 

Consequently, they directed their attention to cultivating new modes of 
thought and behavior, believing these were the essential criteria of socialism. 
They realized the hiatus between the existing proletariat and the projected 
‘new man’ of the socialist order would not be overcome by a single blow, 
at the moment of revolution, and could only be bridged by a process of 
actively sponsored cultural change. For Bogdanov as much as for Gramsci, 
therefore, the cultural revolution was the necessary complement to political 
and economic revolution. 

The comparison between Bogdanov’s and Gramsci’s views also highlights 
the essentially political nature of Proletkul’t and its underlying philosophy. 
One of the reasons why Bogdanov has remained unknown in the world of 
political thought is because up to now ProletkuVt has been studied as a literary 
movement, with little recognition of its political significance. Bogdanov, 
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nevertheless, was one of the most influential intellectuals in the Party, and 
the political import of his ideas did not disappear simply because he refused 
to rejoin the Party after the October Revolution. 

At the same time, it is not entirely clear that Bogdanov and Gramsci saw 
eye to eye on the concepts implicit in the Proletkul’t movement. An argu¬ 
ment can be made that Gramsci sought mostly to diffuse culture rather than 
to change it, to raise the intellectual level of the workers and their conscious¬ 
ness. Certainly this seems to have been the intention of the Factory Councils, 
Gramsci’s main organizational effort. They were to be ‘schools of Com¬ 
munism, schools of management’, much the same way as Lenin once thought 
the trade unions might be. Lenin did, in fact, call for a ‘cultural revolution’ 
when he realized that workers woefully lacked the skills and knowledge to 
build socialism after the take-over of power. Moreover, Gramsci, no less than 
Lenin, railled against an abstract or vague ‘proletarian culture’. 

And yet, Gramsci seemed to imply something as abstract when he called 
for a new Weltanschauung , a new world of culture, and a new cultural 
hegemony. If Gramsci was somewhat equivocal on this issue, or at least left 
it open-ended, Bogdanov plunged in resolutely. He stressed in his writings 
that the cultural revolution could not consist mainly of an acquisition of 
skills and knowledge; rather, the cultural revolution meant a thorough 
revamping of bourgeois culture and a step-by-step creation of a new proletarian 
culture. 

To the degree that a discrepancy existed between Bogdanov and Gramsci 
on this score, it should be considered within the context of a Communist 
Party which was in power and one which was not. Both prescribed ‘new 
values and attitudes’, but Bogdanov was confronted with the task of defining 
these values and attempting to set them in motion. In contrast, Bogdanov 
and Lenin were consistently at loggerheads on the very necessity and feasi¬ 
bility of a ‘new world of culture’, debating this point both before and after 
the revolution. Proletkul’t’s demise was, in fact, less surprising than its 
inception under Lenin’s regime. 

One of the virtues of the comparison between Bogdanov and Gramsci is 
that it casts a new light on the Lenin-Bogdanov debate. Once Gramsci is 
inserted into the picture, the controversy acquires a significance beyond 
the confines of Bolshevik intra-Party disputes. Questions raised by Bogdanov 
and then Gramsci were questions which troubled a host of subsequent Marxist 
thinkers. Indeed, European Marxism involved a continuing dialogue with 
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Leninism and a challenge to its premises; in many ways, it was the Lenin- 
Bogdanov debate on a grand scale. 

Recent critiques of Leninism betray a strong Gramscian influence, gained 
since the ‘discovery’ of Gramsci during the last decade. Typical of the New 
Left misgivings about Leninism is the following set of questions: 

If the Russian Revolution could degenerate into the relationship between the Party and 
the masses that constituted Stalinism, had Lenin really been right in viewing the accel¬ 
erated political awareness of the proletarian vanguard as a sufficient basis for carrying 
through the revolutionary transformation? Put in another way, did the capitulation of 
the bourgeoisie and a take-over of power in the name of the proletariat make the revolu¬ 
tion ‘successful’? Or was more than that involved? 90 

Clearly, Bogdanov, as well as Gramsci, was convinced that more was 
involved, and to this question, Bogdanov provided the same answer in Russia 
as Gramsci did in Italy. 

Clark University 
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